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BAYREUTH AND WAGNER. 
Il. 


BAYREUTH, BAVARIA, GERMANY, August 11, 1896. 


My Dear Mr. Murray: 

ES, it is true, Porron (as Wotan) sang a little flat some- 

times, and, generally speaking, his voice lacked power, 
and it is also true that Frau Gulbranson’s figure was perhaps 
not impressive enough for the part of Brunnbilde, espe- 
cially when you saw her next to Frau Sucher, who gave the 
part of Sieglinde, but otherwise the most critical of all critics 
must admit that it was an ideal performance of ‘‘ Valkyrie ”’ 
yesterday. If you could have seen these people act; if you 
could have heard the beautiful German that was spoken; if 
you could have seen the perfectly supernatural scenic effects 
(for instance, the Valkyries riding on horseback on the top 
of the clouds, flying towards Walhalla); if you could have 
heard the orchestra, the magic sounds that came up from 
the ‘‘mysterious abyss,” as Wagner himself used to term it; 
if you could have heard such human voices carried by such 
instruments (not drowned by them, as it is the case usually 
in Wagner performances) ; if, in one word, you could have 
had my experience yesterday, my dear Murray, you would 
have said, ‘‘Thank God that I was born and lived long 
enough to see and hear that!” The audience was perfectly 
spellbound after the first act, and that most beautiful of all 
love-scenes ever written, the scene of Stegmund and Sieg- 
linde, touchtd many a Bayreuth pilgrim to tears. I saw 
women and men coming out sobbing after the first act, 
strangers would embrace each other, as when Sophocles’ 
tragedies were given at the Olympian festival-plays over two 
thousand years ago. Yes, Bayreuth has become the Olympia 
of the modern world, and thus the great master’s aim—that 
Bayreuth should become the Olympia of our days — has 
been reached at last. 

I have been happy enough to enjoy detailed descriptions 
of this year’s rehearsals for the play. Professor Karl Klind- 
worth had been invited by Frau Cosima Wagner to stay at 
her house in Bayreuth for the rehearsals and first perform- 
ances of the ‘‘Nibelung Ring,” as she desired his artistic 
advice upon all conceivable points. No doubt every mu- 
sician knows that Wagner once put the most difficult task 
of making the piano-scores for the ‘‘Nibelungen Ring” 
into Klindworth’s hands, and it is equally well known how 
masterly Klindworth has accomplished this great piece of 
work. It is safe to say that nobody has a more intimate 
knowledge of the ‘‘ Ring”’ than Professor Klindworth, who, 
in spite of his many enemies, has the consolation of having 
been appreciated in the most flattering manner in every 
direction by men like Wagner and Liszt. 

Prof. Klindworth tells me that Frau Wagner has memo- 
rized not only every word and every stage direction con- 
tained in the libretto of Wagner’s great work, but also every 
motive in the orchestra. He tells me that Frau Wagner 
goes on the stage, as her husband used to do, and acts every 
scene for the singers first, and that all the performing artists 
are anxious to hear her opinion on every subject, and that 
her interpretation of every scene is respected like a gospel. 
Gerhauser, who gives the part of Siegmund, for instance, had 
to rehearse over and over again, before uttering a vocal 
sound, the very first part of his first scene, when he comes 
to Hunding’s hut, dead tired, and drags himself with utmost 
effort to his hearth. Scenes like that never are studied at all 
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in usual opera-performances. At every motive in the orches- 
tra the actors have to assume expressions corresponding to 
the brain- or heart-function alluded to in the orchestra by 
such and such a motive, and the artistic effect which resulted 
showed how well Frau Wagner has succeeded, especially in 
this point. There were no ‘‘lengths” this time (about which 
people generally so readily complain in Wagner perform- 
ances) and this evidently on account of this method of study- 
ing, because at every moment the listener's attention was 
engaged by something. At the parts when the orchestra 
has to play alone, when usually the performers stand on the 
stage and do not know what to do with their arms and legs, 
nor how to look, every pantomimic action, every facial ex- 
pression was studied carefully, and corresponded with the 
music, which latter seemed to lay open the inner thoughts 
and the soul of each person in the play. This is what 
Wagner used to call dramatic style in the representation of 
his works, and this style in its perfection still ever only is 
found in Bayreuth. 

But it is only with the necessary respect to this style that 
Wagner's works reveal what they are, and only under such 
presuppositions should one dare to form an opinion of them. 
The much-discussed Valkyries Scene in the beginning of 
the third act, where the eight Wotan Daughters all have to 
sing together, and every one of them something different, 
when they warn ‘Brunnbilde and describe the furious ap- 
proaching of the angry father, came out to a degree music- 
ally as | never heard it before. Perfectly wonderful was 
the orchestra upon all occasions. More soulful expression 
of'the woodwifd is not found in any orchestra, the Boston 
Symphony not excepted. They have an English-horn play- 
er here in Bayreuth who is. a matchless artist on his instru- 
ment, in my opinion. Touchingly beautiful was the wood- 
wind chorus, especially in the scene of Brunnbilde, where 
she kneels before Wotan and tries to justify her transgression 
of his command. You have heard this scene and the Wal- 
kyrie Prelude at the May Festival, but I tell you, you have 
not really heard them. Brema again was glorious as 
Fricka, a part which is considered ungrateful by most 
singers. She showed that this character never had been 
given properly before, and brought out the offended goddess 
and her triumph over her husband with incomparable hero- 
ine strength and breadth of style. 

I just met Hermann Wolff, the almighty concert-director, 
on the street, who also was deeply impressed by yesterday's 
performance, but remarked that, in spite of all beautiful de- 
tails, neither yesterday's ‘‘ Valkyrie” performance nor the 
‘‘Rhinegold” performance the day before could compare 
with the first Bayreuth performances twenty years ago, 
which, as | mentioned in my first letter, took place under 
the personal supervision of Richard Wagner himself. Of 
course | can not judge as far as that is concerned, but | do 
know one thing for sure, | never heard ‘‘ Valkyrie’ given 
as it was yesterday, and | think Siegfried Wagner again did 
himself honor as a conductor. 

But | must close my today’s letter here, and defer more 
detailed descriptions to some future time. It is two o'clock. 
Smoke comes from the Wagner Theater. The engines are 
getting started for the scenery of ‘‘ Siegfried.” 1 must also 
prepare myself for the coming treat. 

For today therefore good-bye, and more anon. 

Yours truly, 
THEODORE BOHLMANN, 
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PIANO METHODS. 
BY WILSON G. SMITH. 


T= history of piano-playing, past and present, has 
evolved many so-called methods, to say nothing of 
certain fads which prevail at the present day. Bach in his 
time was accounted a great player, and taught many distin- 
guished pupils, who have done honor to hisname. The fact 
that his compositions were highly original and demanded a 
special style of technic in their execution gives a good and 
sufficient reason to claim that he, or, rather, his school of 
compositions, possessed a special method. 

The same may be said of Clementi, who succeeded him, 
both as a teacher and a composer, whose works revolution- 
ized the prevailing style of piano technic. 

Passing still further along the line of pianistic evolution, 
we have Chopin, who was equally celebrated as pianistlJand 
composer, and who, in the latter capacity, worked still 
greater revolutions in the technic of his instrument. 

Schumann, although not distinguished as a piano virtuoso, 
was equally great in evolving masterworks whose proper 
interpretation called for a special style of technic. 

Beethoven in his immortal sonatas demands a technic pe- 
culiar to his style. 

Liszt, the greatest technician, perhaps, that has ever lived, 
also invented a style of bravoura technic that makes the 
greatest demands upon the player in a direction almost dia- 
metrically opposed to both classic and romantic traditions. 

Thalberg, although more celebrated as a performer than 
composer, introduced a novel method of surrounding a mel- 
ody, enunciated by the thumbs of either hand, with highly 
brilliant and effective arabesque passage work. 

Now, any of the masters cited may, to my mind, claim the 
distinction of being the originator of a piano method, or, 
rather, a method of pianism. 

But were they during their time the heroes of fad-wor- 
ship, and the idolized apostles of the true and only method 
of piano-playing ? The history of the art fails to answer the 
question in the affirmative. 4 

With perhaps one exception each of the masters men- 
tioned had talented and distinguished pupils; but did they 
monopolize the teaching business and pose, individually, as 
the one teacher par excellence? 

Each of the great innovators had contemporary peers who 
interpreted their compositions to the musical world’s satis- 
faction, and have won places in the temple of fame as virtu- 
osos of the first rank, but history does not say that they 
each and all had the only method of acquiring touch and 
technic to the detriment and exclusion of other prevailing 
systems of instruction. 

Czerny, famous as a teacher and pedagogue, may be said 
to have had a method of instruction thoroughly manifest in 
his almost innumerable studies, all of them, however, based 
upon some difficulty to be found in the works of the classic 
and contemporary composers. 

Von Bulow, Rubinstein, and Tausig were great artists, 
but during their lives nobody heard of a method put forth 
pee their private seal by which alone pianists' could be 
made, 

Liszt during his life, by his personality and overtowering 
preeminence as a pianist, attracted young artists who prof- 
ited by his advice and experience, but there was no exclu- 
sive Liszt method, except, perhaps, in the best method of 
overcoming the many technical difficulties he invented. 

So far as history teaches us, it has been left to inferior 
(compared with the great pianists mentioned) talent to 
evolve schemes by which ambitious students are deluded 
into believing that there is a short and only cut to the attain- 
ment of virtuosity. : 

Logier was at one time a great fad in London, he having 
invented a mechanical apparatus by which the hands could 
be kept ‘‘nolens volens”’ in a correct position when playing. 


Kalkbrenner, a great artist of his time, joined Logier in 
founding and maintaining a school at which many pupils 
were instructed, and we are told that on special occasions 
as many as twenty were heard at the same time on as many 
pianos in the same piece. But whatever came out of this 
great method? The answer can be given in one simple 
word—nothing. 

No great pianists are recorded as having been graduates 
of this method. In fact, the greatest artists that have ever 
lived have never been the products of any high-sounding 
and well-advertised method. Neither have any of these 
great artists been the exponents of any ‘‘only method,” save 
that implied in special technical demands of their own com- 
positions. 

Piano methods are very much like theory methods, al- 
ways devised and amplified by pianists who could not play, 
and composers who could not compose. 

Theorists, however, have some excuse for their theoretic 
works, since they offer nothing new, but always draw their 
deductions from the masterworks of geniuses who knew 
no laws save those of inspiration. This, of course, applies 
to those who cast tradition aside and invented new forms 
and harmonic progressions. 

But, unfortunately, this excuse can not be offered for the 
‘*piano-teacher with a method.’’ Since he offers nothing 
new, the technic he would give has always been in exist- 
ence, commensurate with its time and place. 

Mozart and many artists who followed found a way to 
acquire technic for the proper interpretation of his sonatas, 
without the aid of any claptrap method comprising a spe- 
cial arm action in the ‘‘stab touch,” ‘‘upper-cut pressure 
touch,” or a ‘‘devitalized finger wobble” in the seductively 
clinging legato. 

Because an artist who has attained eminence was for a 
time the pupil of a certain teacher, it does not necessarily 
follow that without that special teacher he would not have 
become a great artist. 

On the contrary, under any legitimate course of study he 
could have acquired technic; his artistic temperament was 
born, and no amount of lecturing upon the anatomical action 
of his digits could have developed his innate artistic instinct. 

It is only of recent time that a young pianist, by reason 
of his personality and inherent talent, having achieved suc- 
cess, we are immediately overwhelmed with innumerable 
references to the last teacher with whom he studied, and 
the price we will have to pay to secure a place on his wait- 
ing list. 

‘in reading the biographies of noted musicians | am always 
impressed by the reference made to their first teachers, who, 
after all, gave the proper bent to the germ of talent which 
time, experience, and hard work finally ripened into full 
fruition. 

The foundation of the technic of pianism is and always 
will be based upon classic works, and when hands and 
brains are well equipped by long years of study, then, and 
then only, can the mature artist shine forth to astonish the 
world with his musical and technical deeds of prowess. 
The only method that can and will prevail against all time 
is comprised in these few words—a natural talent developed 
by long and patient study and hard work.—Song Journal. 


SOME MISCONCEPTIONS REGARDING MUSICAL 
EDUCATION. 


FROM AN ADDRESS BY GEO. H. HOWARD. 


HE notice of such errors is to a certain extent helpful in 

preparing us to more fully realize definite truths, or, 
better still, all truth concerning musical education. Such 
errors often awaken in our minds a feeling of strong impa- 
tience, or of absolute indignation. But all impatience or 
indignation needs to be moderated and tempered in our views 
of genuine truth. 
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1. The errors concerning uneducated or poorly educated 
teachers. 

‘‘A cheap teacher will answer for the beginning.” 

A teacher in a neighboring city who never had more than 
one term of instruction in music. 

Teachers who can not play or sing, it is true, are not all to 
be considered as incompetent. One very eminent teacher 
in Chicago plays very little, even to his pupils, but accom- 
plishes excellent results, and has a true educational spirit. 
Still more than this, he is a leader in the most important 
phases of progress in musical education. 

These remarks concerning uneducated teachers apply to a 
large number of persons who attempt to teach, but who 
prove themselves entirely irresponsible. And | may, per- 
haps, be allowed to say at this point that the work of a 
school which has for its aim the more thorough preparation 
of teachers for their profession assumes, in view of this very 
common error, a vast importance. 

2. Again we may notice the most prevalent errors con- 
a courses of instruction. 

a. Taking pieces only. 

b. Taking exercises only for a long period. 

c. Aiming for the largest possible results in the shortest 
possible time. Mental growth needs time. Teachers who 
attempt to hasten unduly the progress of their pupils often 
find to their sorrow that the final result which is reached is 
unsatisfactory and thoroughly disappointing. 

d. In vocal or instrumental training a very common error 
is the idea that technique is the most important subject. As 
| have elsewhere affirmed intelligence is the source of all 
motion, order, and control. Automatism should never usurp 
the place of intelligence, although the highest physical pow- 
er and facility may and must be sought. 

e. Another common error is the impression that any plan 
of instruction which appears wholly practical and which 
thereby excludes ideals and ideality is the most profitable 
plan and secures the greatest success. Is not this as absurd 
a course as it would be in a scientific occupation to ignore 
the value of new investigations or discoveries and instead 
to spend one’s time in continually going over the discoveries 
of past ages and never progressing beyond them ? 

3. Another common error is that of overlooking or abso- 
lutely ignoring the relations which must of necessity exist 
between the elementary training which is now provided in 
most of our public schools and the later training in piano- 
playing, violin-playing, voice-culture, and singing. The 
piano-teacher, the violin-teacher, and the teacher of singing 
often find their work made easy or difficult by such instruc- 
tion, and the whole subsequent career of many a man or 
woman is affected by it. 


FROM AN ESSAY BY MISS BERKEY. 


** Free is the bird in the air 

And the fish where the river flows, 
Free is the deer in the forest, 

And the Gipsy wherever he goes.” 


|? is in the open air where he feels best, inhaling the ever 
varying charms of the wood, mountain, and sunny mead- 
ow, of rustling tree and singing bird and laughing water, and 
thereby receiving into his blood a fullness of life that finds ex- 
pression in his music. 

In analyzing it and comparing it with occidental music we 
find some striking differences of form. The Gipsies being 
an Indian race, there is great resemblance between their mu- 
sic and that of the not distant East, especially in their inter- 
vals and use of delicate shades of tones that to us are hardly 
perceptible. In life as well as in art the Gipsy recognizes 
neither law nor order. His modulation is simply a kind of 
abnegation of any similar system in existence; he is not 
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scared by any modulation so long as through it he can ex- 
press his emotions, and as soon as his mood changes the key 
changes too. They know of no relation between the keys, 
and have therefore no mediating changes, making the boldest 
use of any key. 

However, they have a singular traditional scale, which has 
the augmented fourth, diminished sixth, and major seventh, 
a wonderful difference from our scale. This use of the aug- 
mented fourth interval is a most striking trait of Gipsy music, 
and is as essential to it as the point to the Gothic or curve to 
the Roman arch, and whoever attempts to write Gipsy music 
can not ignore it. Liszt very wisely uses it in his arrange- 
ment of the ‘‘Rakoczy March.” 

The second difference in Gipsy music as compared with 
classical art is the rhythm. This has a richness the like of 
which is found nowhere else. Free as the body of the Gipsy 
is from any irksome dress, so moves everything belonging to 
this elastic son of nature without hindrance. 

The rhythms change unceasingly, entangle and cross and 
dare each other; they adapt themselves to every mode of 
expression from the wildest fury to the most endearing ten- 
derness, from the triumphal march to the elfin dance, from 
the joyous nuptial hymn to the sombre funeral procession. 
The rhythms are all very characteristic and full of elasticity, 
swing, fire, and sentiment; they stir the soul and fill the im- 
agination with pictures; now talkative and high-stepping, 
like the Gipsy himself, now galloping like a troop of horses, 
and then hopping like a little bird in the sunshine. 

Syncopation is freely used, and helps to produce this im- 
pression of the rhythmic irregularity by the tendency to place 
the accent on parts of the bar which in our music are gener- 
ally left unaccented. All these and similar effects can be pro- 
duced by this free, natural music, and in this regard we can 
learn much in the way of rhythm. We have accustomed 
ourselves to the comparative monotony of the dance form, on 
which much of our instrumental music depends, and while 
we have gained in finish and refinement as we as a people 
have become more cultivated, we have lost much of the 
freshness, the wild yet natural feeling that the Gipsy possesses 
to such a remarkable degree. The fact that Liszt introduced 
this rhythmic multiplicity into European harmonic music is 
perhaps the greatest of all his claims to distinction, although 
it gave rise to the bitterest of all attacks upon him. 

The ornamentation in which Gipsy bands indulge only 
exhibits in another form their exuberant spirits. The leader 
is the virtuoso, and he indulges in every conceivable caprice, 
lavishly embroidering the melody with runs that bind the 
notes together like delicate ribbons, and trills that hover over 
them like fluttering birds. The simplest melody, if it falls 
into the Gipsy’s hands, is speedily changed into a sparkling 
dance. It is as if a modest village maiden were suddenly 
caught up and decked out with gay-flying ribbons and bright- 
embroidered skirts beneath which one could see her nimble 
feet twinkling in and out as she kept time to the dance. 

Of the several forms of Hungarian music, the ‘‘Czardas’ 
is almost exclusively cultivated by the Gipsies. Its name is 
derived from an inn where it was first played. It consists 
of two movements, a slow ‘‘lassen”’ and a quick ‘‘friska, 
both in 4-4 or 2-4 time. In the ‘‘lassen”’ the musicians con- 
centrate all the inherited melancholy of a homeless race; it 
serves as an introduction to the dance, which begins with 
the ‘‘friska.”’ 

The ‘‘lassen”’ is in the minor key; to this class belong 
the solemn national marches. The ‘‘friska”’ is in the major 
key; it can not be compared with any fashionable dance. 
The two dances are used in conjunction by alternating three 
measures, which produces a wonderfully charming effect. 
This Gipsy dance music exprésses both their ancient sorrow 
in regard to their outcast position, and their delight in nature 
which could lead them to laugh at the foibles of the world; 
it expresses the two sides to their life—the sorrow and trag 
edy of a hunted, persecuted people, and the joys and pleas 
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ures which, in a way, have been the outcome of that very 
persecution, freedom from a fixed habitation and a daily con- 
tact with and intimate knowledge of nature. 

As early as the thirteenth century the Gipsies were in great 
numbers in Hungary, having been forbidden in Germany 
under penalty of hanging. In the fourteenth century they 
were already excellent musicians, and fheir bands were in 
great demand. The most noted of Gipsy virtuosos was Jo- 
hann Bihary (1769-1827). He created a great sensation in 
Vienna with his band, and possessed himself to a high degree 
the gift of the Gipsies—quickly to appropriate and reform 
apparently strange and incompatible elements, a single hear- 
ing being enough for him to reproduce a motive immediately 
in his own way. Gipsy bands today are very popular in 
Europe; they possess a large repertoire, including, besides 
the dance music of all nations, German, Italian, and French 
opera. 


THE MUSCULAR GOVERNMENT OF THE VOICE. 
BY JOHN HOWARD, CARNEGIE MUSIC HALL, NEW YORK CITY. 


ANY new vocal facts have come to the writer’s knowl- 

edge—at any rate, so he believes—since his last com- 
munication to THE Musicat Visiror. Perhaps a few of the 
more important ones may be of interest. 


THE GREAT MISTAKE OF MERKEL. 


A fact which gives a first impression of strangeness is, 
that there are no muscles of the mouth, tongue, or throat 
that can injure the voice if they are not too strongly con- 
tracted. For a long time the opinion was held that the very 


muscles which the famous Merkel thought must be the prin- 
cipal agents in stretching the vocal cords (custom has finally 


enforced the adoption of Frederic W. Root’s spelling, 
‘‘cords” instead of ‘‘chords”) were, in truth, the principal 
obstructive forces; and so they are when too forcibly con- 
tracted. But when they exert themselves more mildly, they 
are legitimate aids, and give to the voice a fuller sound. 

If the reader will press the thumb into the fleshy lower 
jaw from below, and while steadily pushing upward, move 
the pressing end forward till it is checked by the under and 
rear side of the bone of the chin, he will be pushing against 
the faulty muscles. If the flesh swells strongly downward 
when he sings a rather loud tone, he is using these muscles 
faultily because too powerfully. 

But if he presses pretty strongly upward, so that these 
muscles will be somewhat bent from their straight line, and 
upon singing finds a gentle downward push on the thumb 
or finger, then he may not be injuring, but may be improv- 
ing the vocal result, especially in the lower part of the com- 
pass. But every experience supports, not a single excep- 
tion weakens, the strong belief that a strong swelling, often 
making a double chin, is a great hindrance, and one very 
difficult to be removed. 

And why is this the case? To anticipate, it is because a 
moderate contraction, other efforts being well balanced, will 
stretch the vocal cords; an excessive effort will displace the 
voice-box (Adam’s apple and bone above) so much that the 
cords can not be stretched. 

To illustrate: Close, shut together, the two parts of a 
hinge, such a one as holds together the sections of a screen, 
yet allows them to swing upon each other. Now open the 
hinge, first so much that the two parts will be at right 
angles, then open it half as much more and place one part 
flat against a wall, allowing the other part to point upward 
and forward, but far more upward than forward. It will 
clearly be seen that a forward pull upon the upper border or 
edge of this upper and forward inclining part would pull it 
downward as well as forward till it becomes perfectly hori- 
zontal, and at right angles to the wall part. 

But suppose that the perpendicular half of the hinge was 
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not held at all firmly against the wall; then the slightest pull 
forward upon the other part, sloping gently upward and for- 
ward, would draw the whole hinge forward away from the 
wall without changing the relative positions of the two parts, 
especially if the hinge were a little stiff. 

Now it is well known by all special physiologists of voice, 
and rarely denied by pseudo-physiologists, that the stretch- 
ing of the vocal cords is accomplished wholly by the tilting 
of one of its two principal parts, the thyroid cartilage, for- 
ward and downward, upon the other principal part, the 
cricoid cartilage. Merkel made the fatal mistake of failing 
to recognize that the under jaw-muscles, the ones men- 
tioned, pulled straight forward upon the upward sloping 
hinge, and therefore pulled the whole hinge away from the 
wall without tilting the sloping part forward; or, strictly, 
that the upper, the thyroid cartilage, was pulled straight for- 
ward, thus pulling the whole larynx forward away from its 
wall, the spine, against which its lower part, the cricoid car- 
tilage, is placed, for these two cartilages have a stiffer join- 
ing than an ordinary hinge. 

Now the ordinary firmness of the throat, and the up and 
down pulling of other muscles contracted and stiffened dur- 
ing voice will hold the larynx gently against the spine, and 
this will suffice for low notes. But when the vocal cords 
must be more strongly stretched, the stronger om of the 
mooted muscles from voice-box to chin (genio-hyoid) will 
unavoidably pull the whole voice-box forward, loosen it 
from the spine, and fail to tilt the one part more decidedly 
upon the other. 

This is the sole reason why the female voice fails to carry 
its heavy so-called ‘‘chest” quality higher than the F or G 
of the first space and second line. It is also one reason for 
the hollow quality; for the contact with the spine has been 
weakened, and that contact is a principal cause of ring, or 
resonance. 

But the lady singer, when she finds herself unable to pro- 
duce the note above this highest ‘‘chest” note, wholly re- 
laxes the chin-to-voice-box muscles upon which, to that 
point, she has so fully relied; a feeble contraction of the 
tongue- or the palate-muscles—and these are legitimate cord- 
stretching agents—is now the only reliance, and the tone 
becomes miserably weak and characterless. 


THE BREAK. 


At the instant of this sudden change in the manner of 
stretching the vocal cords, there is an almost complete relax- 
ation of the muscles from voice-box to chin (genio-hyoid), 
before the tongue- or palate-muscles can take their places. 
The cords, being no longer so strongly stretched, merricpone | 
shorten and become so much thicker that they touch eac 
other and their vibration is checked. The steady tone gives 
place to a sudden and disagreeable break, after which the 
new mode of stretching again adjusts them for weaker vi- 
bration. As a rule, the voice-box-to-chin muscles are now 
either used not at all, or still far too strongly, and in either 
case the tone is weakened, and its natural and artistic qual- 
ities destroyed. For a moderate use of these very muscles 
surely gives the tone a firmer volume and better quality if 
the voice-box is not loosened from the cervical spine. 

Still another pair of muscles was, for a long time, thought 
to be wholly injurious: the pair which extend, one on each 
side of the tongue, even from its tip backward to its rear, 
and then, leaving it, upward and back to a projecting spur, 
or bony process somewhat near the inner ear; for an ex- 
cessive contraction certainly is aided by other down-pulling 
tongue-muscles to stiffen the rear part of the tongue and 
disqualify it for broad and free vibrations, an essential factor 
of the artistic tone. 


THICKENED TONGUE. 


But where further reasoning and the convincing force ot 
actual experiment for years had proved that a gently thick- 
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ened tongue immensely enhanced the beauty of the tone, 
besides adding greatly to its volume, again it was found that 
these same muscles must be legitimate and indispensable 
vocal agents, for without them the tongue could not possi- 
bly be thickened. 

‘How admirably does this display the wonderful economy 
of nature, which employs the same muscle in different com- 
binations to perform different and widely varying functions. 


METHODS OF TEACHING. 


WAS much interested in the ‘‘Criticism of a Teacher by 

a Pupil,” in your number of September 26, and I was 
thereby reminded of an important principle which should be 
recognized by teachers of all kinds and all subjects, from 
metaphysics and the higher mathematics to the use of the 
bicycle. It is well for the teacher of astronomy to know 
something of astronomy, but it is quite as important that he 
should know something of human nature, and this is a knowl- 
edge quite independent of examinations, certificates, or 
medals, whether of gold, silver, or nickel. 

| remember one organ lesson | had many years ago from 
a much noted organist—one main reason for never having 
another was that he spent two-thirds of the time in playing 
himself, straight on without any comment, right through the 
whole sonata. How different the whole world would have 
been for me if, instead of saying, ‘‘That’s a very difficult 
fugue, try something easier,” he had quietly stopped me at 
a place adapted for stopping (a sort of place not always easy 
to find in a fugue) and said, ‘‘ Now try this much more slow- 
ly; get your left toe over that pedal note, and your right foot 
ready for this following note. See, this is the note for your 
left hand, and those two for the right; then when you are 
quite sure of the notes in each part, begin precisely at that 
point, so slowly that you have time to realize what the next 
muscular movement is before you make it.” 

There is no doubt of the soundness of this principle. Be- 
gin at the actual place of the blunder or defect, whatever the 
fault may be, wrong note, wrong finger, wrongly holding 
down a key, wrongly lifting a finger off a key. It is a fatal 
mistake to go back to the beginning of the movement, to 
the beginning of the passage, the beginning of the phrase, or 
even the beginning of the bar. The result is a breakdown 
at the same point again and again until this breaking down 
at that particular point becomes a confirmed habit which 
will follow the student to his grave. Begin at the actual 
breakdown, and go on from that point so slowly that you 
can clearly realize each muscular movement before you are 
called upon to make it. 

To point out faults without discouraging the learner, this 
is a great problem, the solution of which often demands 
superhuman tact. The most useful music lesson | ever had 
affords a good illustration of that point. I am eternally grate- 
ful to this teacher for his zealous attention, but if he had let 
one or two faults pass unnoticed, | should have bcen a little 
more at my ease, and he might have given me more per- 
— help in overcoming the fault for which he kindly 

—— me in my attempt on his organ about a hundred 
and fifty times in seven minutes. It is sometimes the case, 
especially with those who are beyond childhood in respect 
of years, that the constant pointing out of the same fault 
causes an ever-increasing irritation and a nervous trepidation 
which go toward nullifying all power of self-control. If my 
teacher in this case had stopped me and shown me that in 
two lines | had committed the same fault ten times, and then 
had illustrated with his own fingers the difference between 
the right way and the wrong way, afterwards setting me to 
play the passage again, s/ow/y enough to avoid the fault, that 
lesson would have been an era in my life. 

It may demand a good deal of patience to carry out fully 
the principle, ‘‘Stop and get it right.” We will for once, 
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for the sake of the children, sacrifice elegance for simplicity ; 
some may think it tedious to play all through a long com- 
position so slowly as to avoid any inaccuracy. But why 
learn the whole of a long composition all at once? Far better 
to learn a little today thoroughly, and a little more tomorrow 
thoroughly. If the learner will apply my principle, ‘‘Stop 
and get it right,” to a few bars at the beginning of a move- 
ment and a few bars at the end of the movement, | would 
stake all | possess in the world against a brass farthing that 
he will afterwards be able to play (slowly, of course) all 
through the movement, at sight, without a mistake. Play 
a thing correctly and slowly and it is only a question of time 
how soon you will play it, correctly, as fast as you may 
wish, or as anyone may wish to hear you play it. 
Yours, etc., 
—Musical Standard. A Pupit TEACHER. 


ART FOR ART’S SAKE. 
CHARLES F. GOSS. 


A RURAL visitor in an art gallery was astonished and de- 
lighted by a painting of the majestic figure of Moses, the 
law-giver. Having discovered the author he gave him an 
order for a,life-size portrait of his own father, who had been 
a long time dead. 

‘‘Have you a photograph of him?”’ inquired the painter. 

‘*No; he never had one taken.” 

‘*Well, how do you expect me to paint a picture of a man 
I have never seen?” 

‘*Did you ever see Moses?” inquired the surprised coun- 
tryman. 

The artist perceived the point, executed the commission, 
and summoned his patron to its inspection. 

He looked at it a long time with rapt attention, and then 
exclaimed with a sigh, ‘‘Lord! how the old man has 
changed!” 

Surely, this is going as far in adoration of art as the wildest 
and most exacting of the Modern Esthetes could demand. 
When a man is willing to abandon all the preconceived opin- 
ions of a lifetime, ond renounce the impression made upon 
his mind’s eye by the daily vision of his father, because an 
artist tells him to, the motto, ‘‘Art for art’s sake,’’ has been 
carried to its utmost point of realization. 

Absurd and impossible as the story seems, it is scarcely 
an exaggeration of the folly of multitudes of worshipers at 
the shrine of modern art, which demands of her votaries as 
their first offering the sacrifice of every preconceived opinion 
on the subject of the beautiful. 

The composer presents us with a wild rigmarole of con- 
catenated sounds, and when we protest that this is neither 
what we have heard ‘‘in the heavens above nor in the earth 
beneath nor in the waters under the earth,” he greets us with 
a smile of profound commiseration, and tells us that he has 
heard it in his own soul! There is nothing for us to do but 
to cry out with the credulous countryman, ‘‘Lord! how the 
old man has changed!” 

The artist hangs before our astonished eyes a canvas con- 
taining a landscape with which we have been familiar all 
our lives. The hills, the lake, the forest are there in outlines 
vague and dim, but on them play lights which ‘‘never were 
on sea nor land,” and they are so altered by the freedom of 
his composition that we rub our eyes and think an earthquake 
must have altered the very face of nature. It is in vain that 
we remonstrate. The hero of the brush belongs to the im- 
pressionist school. What he has put upon the canvas he 
has seen, and it is only a proof of our stupidity if we have 
not. What can we do but moan, ‘‘Lord! how the old man 
has changed!” 

The novelist sends us a volume purporting to be a study 
of the old familiar scenes and characters of daily life. The 
people are as strange as the citizens of another planet. They 
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are animated by motives which are inadequate to their deeds. 
They mingle with each other on a plane of existence scarcely 
above the level of the brutes. The lower motives predomi- 
nate, and passion is the theme to which the whole story is 
keyed. If we protest that we, too, have ‘‘seen the world,” and 
that whatever else this drama is, it is not a representation of 
society as we have beheld it, the smile of compassion deepens 
into one of derision, and we are told that this is ‘‘real life,” 
and that the novelist’s business is to give us life as it is. And 
so we must bow to these High Priests of Art and solace our- 
selves with the exclamation of the astounded countryman, 
‘‘Lord! how the old man has changed!” 

Some of us are getting restive under this tyranny. We are 
willing to see in nature what someone else beholds, but we 
do not care to be told that our own eyes are made of glass. 

We are willing that ‘‘the old man” should undergo any 
natural evolution, but we refuse to have the artist put an 
entirely new head upon him and compel us still to call him 
father.—Commercial Tribune. 


A REVIEW OF SOME RECENT PIANO STUDIES BY 
WILSON G. SMITH. 
Five-Minute Studies. Two books. 


Thematic Octave Studies. 
Chromatic Studies. Two books. 


Op. 63. 
Op. 68. 
Op. 69. 
S has been remarked previously in this magazine, Mr. 
Wilson G. Smith has for some years ranked among the 
foremost writers of graceful and pleasing piano music in the 
country. Within a year past Mr. Smith has been giving 
special attention to technical studies and has furnished 
renewed evidence of his originality and abundant store of 
musical ideas in a series of works which form a somewhat 
progressive course in piano technic. The first opus of this 
sort is numbered fifty-five and consists of two books of 
special scale studies, following which are a set of ‘‘ Eight- 
Measure Studies,’’ Op. 60, in two books, to which Op. 63, 
‘* Five-Minute Studies,” and still later the ‘‘ Chromatic Stud- 
ies,” Op. 69, are supplementary. In these Mr. Smith has 
aimed to provide technical material for study in a more 
concise and concentrated form than that commonly found 
in the endless quantity of etudes with which the market 
abounds, and he has been undeniably successful in a marked 
degree. His work has excited the warm commendation of 
many of the most prominent pianists of the country and been 
adopted by them in their teaching with gratifying results. 
Mr. Smith shows a keen insight into the practical difficulties 
of the keyboard and there is no attempt to invest his work 
with anything more than a technical interest and value, 
although in harmonization and inventive skill the studies are 
uniformly interesting and clever. 

In the Five-Minute Studies, Op. 63, the independence of 
the fourth and fifth tingers of the right hand is particularly 
aimed at, although quite a number of the studies are for the 
development of the wrist and arm. 

In the Chromatic Studies he has followed the ideas of 
Tausig in chromatic transposition of the motive of each 
exercise from measure to measure, with the application of a 
uniform fingering throughout, thereby aiming at a more 
perfect equalization of the fingers and an equal proficiency 
in all keys. All the studies are written out in full, although 
frequent changes in figuration to be practiced with advantage 
are simply indicated in footnotes. In Op. 69, where in many 
cases the etude is written with the figuration for the right 
hand entirely, a change is indicated in a footnote to adapt it 
for the left hand, so that the development of the two hands 
may keep equal pace. 

In the Thematic Octave Studies, Mr. Smith presents a set 
of twenty-five variations on a theme of sixteen measures 
made up from a motive of four notes of the descending scale 
of D-minor, beginning on the dominant. Broken octaves, 


repeated chords and octaves in twos and threes, and short 
figures or scale passages in octaves make up the difficulties 
in the first half of them, which increase to considerable pro- 
portions in extended octaves and skips, with intervening 
chords or double-notes, and finally yin octaves 
toward the close. The harmony is seldom varied, but the 
variety in treatment relieves the effect from monotony, so 
that, played consecutively, they resemble a passacaglia of the 
old masters and make a truly imposing effect. They indicate 
the ripe musicianship of the author, and in point of dignity 
and scholarly qualities are on the top level of his attainment. 

So far as we know, nothing has appeared in late years to 
rank with these studies in practical, everyday value, and we 
know of no American cutee who has made a progressive 
set of studies that will justify comparison with them.—The 
Pianist and Organist. 








THERE’S SOMETHING WRONG. 


i is a question whether modern methods of teaching mu- 
sic are, in some of their characteristics, any improvement 
upon those of other days. Our singers do not read nearly 
as well as those of the days of the old-fashioned singing- 
school, crude as some of its appliances were. Our church- 
choir members of today would be at a loss, we think, to 
apply the words of one book to the tune of another, off- 
hand, so to speak, but this is what the choir-singer of twen- 
ty-five and more years ago could do readily. In those days 
the congregational hymn and tune-book with its words and 
music on the same page was not known, the hymns and 
tunes being in separate books. The singers who were 
trained in the village singing-school could sing any hymn, 
tune, or anthem of the day at sight. How many of the 
choir members of today can do this? And if not, why not? 
—Musicat VisiTor. 

Bro. Murray, suppose you cast about and see how many 
singing-schools you can find nowadays. Can you find one- 
half the number you used to teach yourself? The loss of 
the Sat agp we and the utter lack of something to take 
its place will partly account for the question you raise. 
Another reason is the foolish notion that, of late years, has 
taken possession of thousands who, having naturally good 
voices, seek special voice-culture without acquiring the abil- 
ity to read notes. 


HOW TO MAKE A METRONOME, 


|! may not be generally known that an ordinary tape meas- 
ure in a metal case forms a very good and reliable metro- 
nome. Pull out the tape the distance required, hold the end 
of the tape, and allow the case to swing, when you will get 


the number of beats. For the metronome beat 52 the tape 
should be ay out 52 inches; for 200 only 3% inches are 
required. The following table will be found generally cor- 


rect: , 
METRONOME BEAT. INCHES. 


63 32% 
72 27% 
sO 22 
92 1656 
100 

108 

116 

120 

132 

160 

192 ; 

The time occupied in swinging from side to side is one 
beat. As most tape measures are not more than 36 inches 
long, it will be necessary when a low metronomic number 
is required to take double that number, and count the swing- 
ing backwards as one beat instead of two. 
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MANDOLIN. 
Moderato e grazioso. 


MENUET. 


L. Boccherini. 

















Arr. by WESSENBERG. 
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One of our contemporaries publishes Dr. Eugene Thayer's 
‘* Music of Niagara,” evidently under the impression that the 
article is anew one. But it was printed in the Visiror ten 
years ago or so, and Dr. Thayer, our revered teacher on the 
organ, has been dead several years. 


Wirth this Vistror we give a supplement containing choir 
music suitable for Thanksgiving. The Anthem by Dr. Root 
was found among his manuscripts after his death, and had 
evidently been recently composed. Another such, for Christ- 
mas, will be given in our supplement of Christmas Music 
next month, together with new music by other composers. 


Tue church society that does not provide suitable musi- 
cal instruction and practice for its members, young and old, 
especially during the long evenings of the winter months is 
—guilty, we were about to say, of criminal negligence, and 
we do not know as we are called upon to modify the term. 
An evening class once or twice a week should be a promi- 
nent feature of church work. The benefits would be incal- 
culable to all concerned. 


WE desire to call the especial attention of our readers to 
the list of new music for Christmas which appears in this 
number of the Visiror. It is all of a superior quality, thor- 
oughly practical, and of great variety. Besides these new 
publications, our publishers offer in their special Christmas 
catalogue (which will be sent to any address upon applica- 
tion) the largest and best stock of Christmas music published 
in the country. Send for the new Christmas list. It will 
interest you. 


As if in confirmation of our editorial on ‘‘Taking Lessons,” 
in the October Visitror, we find in an exchange the fol- 
lowing note on teaching: A great many look at the teacher 
in a false light. The teacher is only capable of guiding 
the student over the road to success. If you play by the 
wayside, and climb over fences to chase butterflies, that is 
so much time wasted. You do this whenever you.shirk 
or avoid your tasks, or do them in a careless manner. 
Some pupils waste sufficient time in this manner to learn 
twice as much if they would only be thorough. 
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It has been our custom each autumn to say something in 
favor of a revival of the old-fashioned singing-school. Now 
is a good time to speak a word for it. The season is propi- 
tious, the people are ready for it, and the teacher who has the 
courage and skill to undertake the work will reap an abun- 
dant reward. The work requires special training to make it 
asuccess. Not every music-teacher is fitted for it, though the 
idea seems to prevail that anyone can teach such a school. 
But under the management of the right person the singing- 
school can be made a most interesting and useful feature of 
the life of any community. 


Tue Ohio Music-Teachers’ Association will hold its annual 
meeting at Delaware, December 28, 29, 30, 31. We hope 
to give the full program of exercises in the December 
Visitor. In another part of this paper will be found a more 
extended notice of the meetings. It is very desirable that 
the attendance be large. We believe that the State Organ- 
ization is really of more practical value to our musical people 
than the National Society, and it should have the support of 
all the teachers and other professional musicians of the State. 
In behalf of the O. M. T. A. the Vistror urges the members 
and all others interested in the organization to make a special 
effort to attend the meetings at Delaware this year. 


Mr. A. ]. Goopricu, the well-known musical theorist and 
author, in speaking of ear training, upon which subject the 
Visiror editor had his say a short time ago, says: Ear train- 
ing can not much longer be neglected, for teachers will event- 
ually discover that the only safeguard against piano-pound- 
ing and picking is a cultivated ear. Pupils whose hearing 
faculties are in a dormant state do not realize how they offend 
esthetics, and they will never appreciate the delicate shades 
of tone which a piano may be made-to yield until they have 
passed through a systematized course in auricular analysis. 
It is upon this ground that the VisiTor has so often and so 
warmly commended Miss Helene M. Sparmann’s little work 
entitled ‘‘Lessons in Audition,” a most valuable series of 
lessons for training the ear and developing musical perception. 


We have heard of a singer who, ambitious to own a deep 
bass voice for a special occasion, stood for hours in water up 
to his waist in order to produce the necessary ‘‘ hoarseness, ° 
as he termed it. Japanese singers have still a different method 
of changing the voice. The process is thus described: Dur- 
ing the winter the girl in training, clothes herself comfortably, 
takes a samisen—a banjo with a square body, played with a 
plectrum of ivory—and ascends every cold night the scaffold 
erected on the roof of the house for drying purposes. There 
she sits for hours, singing and banging away until she can 
endure it no longer. Upon coming down she is so hoarse 
as to be unable to utter a word. This training is persisted 
in until her natural voice has left her and a new, clear voice 
has been acquired, which can be heard in a storm. The girl 
screams her worthless voice out and away. 


In looking at a beautiful painting one can derive much en- 
joyment from a contemplation of its ‘‘externals,’’ so to speak. 
That is, the eye may delight in the contrasting colors, the fine 
drawing of the figures, the general design of the subject, and 
even in the elegant frame by which it is enclosed. But who 
will undertake to say that one has really seen the picture 
who sees only these things? The thought of the artist is 
within and behind all these things, and is the thing for which 
the picture was made. So in music: the succession and 
combination of notes in melody and harmony are agreeable to 
the ear; so is rhythm of movement and the general construc- 
tion of the piece. But these are but ‘‘externals,’’ pleasing as 
they are. The composer's thought and intent is hidden in 
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them, and these are what the true musician looks and listens 
for, and finds his greatest satisfaction in discovering. 


Mr. C. A. DANIELLS, of the Presto, Chicago, recently wrote 
a short sketch of Lefebure-Wely, the great French organist 
and composer, and inadvertently attributed to him the 
authorship of ‘‘The Maiden’s Prayer.’’ Mr. Daniells almost 
immediately corrected the mistake, but the original article 
containing the error still goes on its way rejoicing, entitled 
by the music papers who use it ‘‘Composer of ‘The Maiden’s 
Prayer.’” Thus we see how difficult it is for truth to overtake 
error. But what shall we conclude as to the musical intelli- 
gence of those editors who use the above article and caption 
without question? Of Mr. Daniells’ high musical and gen- 
eral culture and education we have personal knowledge and 
can readily see how in the hurry and bustle of office work a 
slip of the pen like this might occur, but it does not ‘‘let 
out” those who have copied the article after his prompt cor- 
rection. Shade of Badarzewska, forgive them! 


MUSIC AS A HUMAN ENVIRONMENT. 


A large part of our happiness is negative or unconscious. 
Even should there be in no one of the sense-organs an acute 
or paroxysmal state of agreeable excitement, the mere ab- 
sence of pain or unrest is in itself a source of great bodily 
comfort. So in the mind also when the faculties work eas- 
ily and clearly without any excess of strain or intricacy, 
there is a negative gratification which affords a contentment 
by no means to be despised. In the higher world of emo- 
tion and spiritual affinitives there will also be found a con- 
scious serenity, a perfect sense of balance, a healthfulness of 
function, which constitutes blessedness. Man is like a flow- 
ering plant. First there.is the root, invisible and embedded 
in the earth, receiving nurture from the soil. From this the 
woody stem arises, pushing vertically skyward its sturdy 
fibres. Last, the delicate cup of the flower expands itself, 
in hue and sweetness a fit companion for sun and air. 

Music fits itself admirably to this threefold nature of man. 
To begin, there are certain important respects in which 
music is wholesome for the body itself. The learned phy- 
sicians of ancient Greece believed in it, and used music as a 
therapeutic agent, employing it as a remedy in many cases 
where to have done so appears to us quite fantastic. It be- 
hooves us, however, to be diffident in our dissent from the 
ideas and practices of those intellectual ancients, for every 
new discovery in archeology raises our astonishment at 
their attainments. 

The effect of sound upon the bodily comfort or discomfort 
must be rated very high. Consider for a moment the slum- 
brous impression produced by a circular saw when its stri- 
dent song is brought to the ear on the languid breeze of a 
summer afternoon; remember the irritation, amounting to 
positive pain, produced by the clanging hammers of a boiler 
factory, or the relentless file that rasps the saw into useful- 
ness; or recall the scalding wave of exasperation which 
pours over you from the mere noise of romping children 
when you are debilitated by disease. On the other hand, 
the mild sounds of nature, the lisping dialogue of breeze 
and leaf, the liquid laughter of the happy brook actually 
soothes the bodily nerves with the distinct thrill of refined 
pleasure. 

The same delightful and beneficial effect is wrought by 
the euphonious sounds of man’s contrivances. Softer thirds 
from a pair of flutes, honeyed triads from a quartet of French 
horns, a rich unison of violins affect the body with a har- 
monizing delight which at once rouses and regulates the 
pulses. 

The bodily effects produced by rhythm are even more 
potent than those which arise from sounds themselves. The 
undulating swing of the waltz, the stern energy of the 


march, which constitute the two typical rhythms, are admir- 
able cases in point. It is quite fashionable with a certain 
class of theoretic moralists, at the head of whom stands the 
great but eccentric Russian novelist, Tolstoi, to decry the in- 
fluence of music, and to speak of it as enervating and disin- 
tegrating to character. 

It is claimed also that the church fathers sternly antago- 
nized music and perfumes as being dangerous to personal 
morality, but this absurd extravagance was only produced 
by the revulsion of the better nature of man from the abys- 
mal degradation into which Roman society had fallen. As 
well legislate against the blue of the June sky, against the 
red of the roses, against the green of the meadow, or the 
fragrant breath of the apple-orchard as against the sensuous 
beauty of music. The beautiful is always the revelation of 
God, quite as much when it is manifested in these charms 
which appeal to the senses, even the chemical senses of 
touch, taste, and smell, as when it is addressed to the intel- 
lect or the heart. 

Music has a right to be physically beautiful—nay, it has a 
duty to be physically beautiful. No music is really good 
unless it sounds well. Mendelssohn, who was the prince 
of euphony and orderly sweetness, always when trying 
a ted composition of his, would ask, ‘‘Does it sound 
well: 

The practical application of this sermon to the piano 
student is obvious, and lies in two things—first, always see 
to it the piano has a pure and sympathetic tone; second, 
never, never, never allow it to remain out of tune. 

A piano with a sweet, sonorous, and sustained tone is a 
delight to the ear, and, if played, not pounded, caressed, 
not buffeted, coaxed, not coerced, it will yield torrents and 
perpetual fountains of sweet sound that will both soothe 
and stimulate, both lull and animate, both charm and edu- 
cate. 


CITY NOTES. 


Miss Grace Mayo and Mr. J. B. Trevor and family have 
returned to the city from an extended trip to Europe. 


The Ladies’ Musical Club will give a series of twelve con- 
certs this season at which distinguished foreign artists will 
appear. 


Mr. Richard Kieserling has organized and is conducting an 
orchestra at the Y. M. C. A. Seveyal concerts are proposed 
for the season. 


Springer Hall will be used as an opera-house for the first 
time on February 15, when Walter Damrosch brings his 
company to this city. 


The Apollo Club is rehearsing Dudley Buck’s ‘‘ Golden 
Legend.” The club will have the assistance of forty men 
of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra at their first concert. 


The Graninger School of Music has made a good move in 
the organization of classes in Musical History. Thirty les- 
sons are to be given in the series, to which anyone inter- 
ested will be admitted, whether taking any other branches 
of study at the school or not. 


Mrs. Jenny Busk-Dodge, vocalist, and Mr. Jacob Bloom, 
one of our foremost violin-teachers, have opened a studio 
for the accommodation of their suburban pupils at 2536 Park 
Avenue, Walnut Hills. Mrs. Dodge can be seen from 2 to 
5 p. m., Tuesdays and Fridays, and Mr. Bloom on Mondays 
and Thursdays from 2 to 5 p. m. 


Mrs: Corinne Moore-Lawson has gone to New York for 
the winter, and not to remain permanently as has been re- 
ported. Mrs. Lawson announces two recitals in Chamber 
Music Hall on the afternoons of November 24 and December 














1. A large number of oratorio and recital engagements are 
already booked for the next two months. 


The following officers of the Orpheus Club were elected 
at the annual meeting: President, M. J. Freiberg; vice-pres- 
ident, R. de V. Carroll; treasurer, D. M. Gohen; secretary, 
Elmore P. Fieber; librarian, Wm. Collins; musical director, 
Prof. Charles A. Graninger; board of directors, M. J. Frei- 
berg, R. de V. Carroll, Allen Collier, C. C. Benedict, Elmore 
P. Fieber. 


The Symphony Orchestra is busy with rehearsals, and 
will soon be ready to inaugurate its series of concerts for 
this season. Among the soloists to appear are Carl Halir, 
violinist, one of the best German classicists; Mme. Teresa 
Carreno, young Charles Gregorowitch, the Russian violinist, 
Camille Seygard, prima donna, and Ffrangcon Davies, who 
is well known to Cincinnati audiences. 


The headquarters of the Woman’s Choral Society has 
been permanently fixed for the season at the Knights of 
Pythias Hall, corner of Rockdale and Main Avenues, Avon- 
dale, where they will hold their regular rehearsals on Mon- 
day at 2 p. m. 

The society is preparing for a concert which will take 
place the latter part of November. A large number of new 
singers have been received. 


A species of Alms-giving that is to be commended is that 
by which Mr. Fred. H. Alms, of this city, has donated to 
the College of Music one subscription for either the ten 
afternoon concerts or the ten evening concerts of the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra, as the College may deem best, 
to be given during the season 1896-97, to each regular pupil 
of the College of Music who shall have been enrolled during 
this academic year, up to and including November 20, 1896. 


The sight-reading evening classes at the College of Music 
have begun for the season, and are progressing most satis- 
factorily. Mr. A. J. Gantvoort, the instructor, has a happy 
faculty of presenting the points to be studied, and keeps the 
class interested from the beginning to the close of the lesson. 
We believe that this work will prove to be most useful, and 
will result in popularizing the study of music as no other 
method can do. It is the old-fashioned New England sing- 
ing-school on a high plane. 


The musical events of note the past month have been 
the pianoforte recitals given by Mr. George Kriiger in the 
Recital Hall of the Conservatory of Music. They have 
attracted unusual attention, and are continually growing in 
interest. The recitals will be continued through November 
as follows: November 9, 30, and December 21. On the 
evening of November 9 Mr. Kriiger will have the assistance 
of Miss Ida Pierpont and Miss Sara B. Miller, vocalists; 
Mr. Morgan Stricklett, tenor, will appear at the concert of 
November 30, and Mr. Theodore Bohlmann will assist at the 
closing recital December 21. 


The Symphony Orchestra concerts will be given on the 
following dates: 

Afternoon concerts—November 20, 1896; December 4, 
1896; December 19, 1896; January 1, 1897; January 15, 1897; 
January 29, 1897; February 12, 1897; February 26, 1897; 
March 12, 1897; March 26, 1897. 

Evening concerts—November 21, 1896; December 5, 1896; 
December 20, 1896; January 2, 1897; January 16, 1897; Jan- 
uary 30, 1897; February 13, 1897; February 27, 1897; March 
13, 1897; March 27, 1897. 

Prices of single tickets—Single season tickets for the ten 
afternoon concerts, $5 in all parts of the house, including 
reserved seat. Season tickets for the ten evening concerts, 
$10 and $5 according to location. There will be an auction 
sale of choice of seats. 
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MUSIC IN CHICAGO. 


MissjEdna Larkin, pianist, gave a recital before the ladies 
of the Klio Club October 23. 


The piano pupils of Mr. Scott Wheeler gave a successful 
recital in Evanston October 12. Mr. William Richards, bass, 
assisted. 


Miss Mary Wood Chase, recently returned from Berlin, 
gave a piano recital before the students of the Armour Insti- 
tute Friday, October 16. 


The Boetti School of Vocal Culture has been abandoned, 
and Mme. Boetti sails for Milan, Italy, October 31, to remain 
permanently. Mme. Boetti was, for a number of years, 
with the Chicago Conservatory. 


Mr. Harrison Wild resumed his Sunday organ concerts 
October 18. These delightful concerts are given every Stin- 
day afternoon during the season. Mrs. F. S. Bagg, contral- 
to, was the vocalist on this occasion. 


The opening concert of the Germania Mannerchor series 
was given at the Germania Club House October 22, assisted 
by Mile. Alice Verlet, soprano, Miss Gray, accompanist, Mr. 
Henry Schoenefeld tirected as usual. 

The third concert of the Chicago Piano College, Chas. T. 
Watt, director, took place at Summy’s Recital Hall October 
24. Mr. Wimberly gave piano numbers by Chopin, Pade- 
rewski, Scharwenka, and Liszt; Miss Comles, vocalist, sang 
an aria from Mozart and songs by Jessie L. Gaynor and E. 
Nevin. 


The initial concert of the Chicago Chamber Music Con- 
certs took place at Handel Hall Tuesday evening, October 
27. The Speiring Quartet has been engaged for the entire 
series. Mr. Walter Spry, recently returned from Paris, was 
the soloist on this occasion, playing the piano part in the 

rio for Piano, Violin, and ‘Cello, in F major, Op. 18, Saint- 
Saens. These concerts are given under the management of 
Mr. Clayton F. Summy. 


The opening concerts of the Chicago Orchestra took place 
on Friday afternoon and Saturday evening, October 23 and 
24, the Auditorium being crowded at both concerts. Among 
the new members of the orchestra this season are Mr. Ernst 
Wendel, concertmeister, a pupil of Dr. Joachim, who suc- 
ceeds Mr. Max Bendix; Mr. Alfred Quensil (flautist), from the 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Berlin, and Mr. Ludwig Becker, 
first violin, from Frankfort. The season promises to be an 
exceedingly brilliant one. The following was the program 
given under Mr. Thomas today: 

Fanfare Inaugurale (new), Paul Gilson; Symphony No. 2, 
in D, Op. 36, Beethoven; Invitation to the Dance, Weber; 
Symphonic Poem ‘‘ Thamar” (first time), Balakirew; Over- 
ture, ‘‘ Tannhauser,’’ Wagner. 


CURRENT NOTES. 


Strauss is working on a new operetta on a text by Willner 
Buchbinder. 


Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler appears in concert next month 
in San Francisco, Cal. 

. 

Mme. Eames is studying the roles of E/sa and Sieglinde with 
Director Kniese, of Bayreuth. 

Emma Nevada is at present visiting in Paris. She will 
not appear in America this season. 

Gladstone is fond of the music of Palestrina, Soriano, Vit- 
toria, and Gounod. He does not care for Wagner. 
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They say now that Verdi will write no more for the stage, 
but is at work on an oratorio. Verdi says nothing. 


In honor of Nansen, they sell at Christiania a march by 
Oscar Borg, entitled ‘‘ Nordpol,” and a piece entitled ‘‘ 86.14.” 


Mr. E. A. Bowman’s Temple Choir of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
publishes a paper devoted to its interests which has for its 
name ‘‘The Temple Choir Shophar.”’ 


Xaver Scharwenka’s new opera ‘‘Mataswintha,” had its 
first performance October 3, in Weimar, under the direction 
of Bernhard Stavenhagen. It is pronounced an artistic and 
popular success. 


Mr. John Howard, the voice-teacher, who has been spend- 
ing his vacation at Watertown, N. Y., but engaged in active 
work, has taken rooms in Carnegie Hall, New York City, 
where he may hereafter be found daily. 


Herr Anton Bruckner, the celebrated composer, whose 
death occurred last month in Vienna, was born September 4, 
1824. He received his earliest musical instruction from his 
father, who was the village schoolmaster. 


Mr. Wm. C. Carl, the eminent organist, has been engaged 
by Mr. Walter Damrosch to appear with the Symphony Or- 
chestra at Carnegie Hall, New York, November 8. Mr. Carl 
will play two new works by Guilmant, for orchestra and 
organ. 


Levi K. Fuller, Governor of Vermont, so well known as 
Vice-President of the Estey Organ Company, died at his 
home in Brattleboro’, October 10. Gov. Fuller was fifty-five 
years of age. He was highly respected by all who knew 
him, and was an honor to the music trades of which he was 
an active member since 1860. 


John Philip Sousa, on his recent visit to Berlin, Germany, 
was invited to conduct the great Philharmonic Orchestra of 
that city, at a special concert given in the Exposition Building 
October 11. Mr. Sousa accepted the high honor, and the 
concert was an immense success. A cablegram says: ‘‘The 
enthusiasm was tremendous, and the Sousa marches were all 
encored.”’ 


Miss Leonara Jackson, the young American violinist (who 
visited our city just previous to her departure for Europe to 
study with Joachim), whose solos at the Hoch-Schule, Berlin, 
have awakened such general interest, made her first public 
appearance at the Singakademie October 17, with the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, conducted by her teacher, Dr. Joachim. 
The program included the second Concerto of Wieniawski, 
the Brahms Concerto, and the Hungarian Airs of Ernst. 


HERE AND THERE. 


Mrs. Thayer, of Springfield, Ills., is doing good vocal work 
in Pana, Ills. 


Miss Lida Lawrence organist at the First Presbyterian 
Church of Pana, Ills., was married to Mr. Charles Wiley, of 
Charleston, Ills. 


Mr. C. C. Case has conducted musical conventions the 
last month at Sand Beach, Mich., Burr Oak, Mich., Hudson, 
Mich., and Vienna, Ohio. His work this fall is all four days 
in a place. 


Pana, Ills., is very proud of the following item—Miss Ever- 
sole being a former Panaite: ‘‘The Hess-Burr School of Mu- 
sic, at Chicago, refers to Miss Rose Mansfield Eversole, a 
graduate and teacher of the Cincinnati College of Music, 
whose abilities as an instrumentalist are very exceptional, and 


who is well and favorably known for her many beautiful 
compositions. Miss Eversole has charge of the instrumental, 
harmony, theory, and counterpoint classes at the Hess-Burr 
College.” 


Miss Almeda F. Mann, the talented young violinist of this 
city, and now teacher of the violin in Fort Worth (Tex.) Uni- 
versity, gave her first recital October 9, at which she had 
the assistance of Miss Grace Hiltz, vocalist, Miss Laura Grant 
Short, accompanist, and the Fort Worth Symphony Orches- 
tra. Miss Mann captured the town, so to speak, even the 
rival violin-teachers of Fort Worth offering her their hearty 
congratulations and good wishes for her future success. Miss 
Mann played De Beriot's Eighth Concerto, a Romanza by 
Beethoven, Spanish Dance by Sauret, Concerto Militaire by 
Lipinski, etc., thus giving the Texans a taste of high-grade 
music. 


LISZT AND THE SOLDIER. 

T Marseilles, in the forties, Liszt gave a concert at the 

Court Theater. The program contained Weber's Con- 
certstiick and Schubert's ‘‘ Trout,” and for one of these Liszt 
wished to have the score before him. He placed it on the 
desk and signed to the first violin to come and turn over the 
pages. The first violin would not see the sign. A second 
and third time Liszt signed, but no one stirred. A regi- 
mental bandmaster, however, who happened to be present, 
stepped forward. He was tall and in uniform. Liszt rose 
from his seat to meet him, and shook his hand over and 
over again. Liszt invited the soldier to take his seat first, 
the latter declined, there was a contest of politeness, but 
Liszt was vanquished in this strife, and resumed his seat 
and played with his usual force. Applause broke forth for 
the Pandour of the piano, and bouquets were flung in pro- 
fusion. Liszt seized one of the largest, and with a thousand 
grimaces offered it the soldier. The latter declined it. Liszt 
insisted, and everybody laughed. The soldier at last drew 
his sword, cut the bouquet in two, and presented one por- 
tion to Liszt, bearing the other away in triumph. 





THE OHIO MUSIC-TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


NEXT MEETING AT DELAWARE, DECEMBER 29-30-31—-A REMARK- 
ABLE PROGRAM. 


N? teacher who desires to be abreast of the profession can 
afford to turn lightly away from the great annual session 
of the Teachers’ Association. Not only the inspiration that 
is gathered from meeting so many teachers engaged in the 
same line of work, but the great fund of knowledge which 
will be brought to light in this meeting is of the greatest 
possible value to every live teacher. The discussions alone 
are richly worthy the sacrifice that will be required on the 
part of any teacher in the State to be present, and the music 
which will be presented at the coming session will certainly 
arrest the attention of every teacher within the borders of our 
State, no matter what his attainment may be. The plan of 
the program this year is somewhat different from what it has 
been 1n the past, and it is intended to be in the highest sense 
educational. The committee has been planning for a series 
of analytical-biographical concerts; that is, each program 
to be made up of the work of a given composer. Preced- 
ing the rendition of the program, a paper will be presented 
analyzing the works to be performed, pointing out the pecu- 
liarities regarding the thematic and harmonic treatment of 
the same as well as of the personal characteristics of the com- 
poser and his influence upon art in general. Such programs 
can not fail to interest not only the most proficient teacher 
in our ranks, but teachers who work in smaller spheres as 
well as the mere novice. A very large attendance is antici- 
pated at the coming meeting at Delaware. The University 
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has placed its buildings at the disposal of the Association, as 
well as the great organ in Grey Chapel. Several of the most 
prominent organists of the State have signified their willing- 
ness to be present, and to appear on the organ programs. 
Everything points to a great meeting, and we urge all teachers, 
especially those who are so located as to rarely enjoy oppor- 
tunities for hearing great music, to attend this meeting. 
Watch the next issue of this paper for a complete program 
of the week, and make your plans to come. For circulars 
or other information, address the President, Samuel H. 
Blakeslee, Delaware, Ohio. 


‘*BRIAN BORU,” EDWARDS’ NEW OPERA. 


HE initial performances of this new opera were given at 
Baltimore the week of October 12, at the Academy of 
Music. The opera was most enthusiastically received, and is 
pronounced a decided success in every particular. The 
libretto is by Stanislaus Stange, the music by Julian Edwards. 

The plot is of Ireland in her time of greatness, when the 
famous Brian Boru was the hero of the nation. The story 
opens with a fairy ballet, led by Erin’s guardian spirit. Into 
these elfin revels intrudes O'Hara, the hero’s foster-brother, 
and to him the fairies give a magic fiddle, which in time of 
danger to Ireland has the power of a melody that makes all 
dance who hear it. Brian, who is betrothed to Erina, leaves 
her fascinated by the wiles of E/frida, an English princess, 
who is seeking to secure the supremacy of her people in 
Ireland. By her intrigues Brian is lured into the power of 
his enemies, and is on the point of being thrust into a dun- 
geon and his followers captured when O'Hara, with the aid 
of the magic fiddle, forces all the English into a lively en- 
chanted dance till the hero has safely escaped. The English 
are baffled; Brian, restored to his senses, leads his army 
against them and is crowned in Dublin, king of free Erin. ~ 

While the individual singers received much applause, the 
choruses were the best feature of the work, a fine male sex- 
tet awakening particular enthusiasm. Some of the balladlike 
music was warmly received, and the singing by Miss Golden, 
of ‘‘ The Harp that once through Tara’s Hall,” brought down 
the house. Mr. Richard Carroll, as O'Hara, led the comedy 
forces to a complete victory, and Miss Amelia Summerville, 
as the giant Baby Malone, ably assisted hini, singing and 
dancing at once into the affections of the audience. His 
‘*Paddy’s Pig,” and his comic duet with her, in the second 
act, were the funniest bits in the piece. 

The staging is superb. The costumes are rich in texture 
and exquisite in coloring, the grouping being a series of ar- 
tistic pose pictures. The scenery is beautiful; in fact, as a 
scenic production, ‘‘Brian Boru” takes high rank with the 
productions of our stage. “From the dainty and delicate 
beauty of the fairy scene to the magnificent array of military 
pomp, and the display of luxury in lordly British halls, the 
appeal to the eye never lacks a finish of detail and a pictur- 
esqueness which make it a continual visual feast. 


E. TOWNER ROOT. 


HE death of E. Towner Root, on Saturday morning, Oc- 
tober 10, took from the ranks of the Chicago trade the 
last but one of the old guard of music-dealers who were there 
‘*before the fire.” 
Mr. Root was the head of the music house of E. T. Root 
& Sons, and a prominent citizen of Chicago for thirty-seven 
ears. He was the eldest of the family whose name has so 
ong been intertwined with American music as to belong to 
the Nation’s history. In 1859 he came to Chicago, and in 
company with C. M. Cady founded the firm of Root & Cady, 
which, up to the time of the great fire, was one of the most 
successful houses in the city. It was not until about 1862 
that the song-writer, Geo. F. Root, became a member of the 
firm. After the fire the firm’s insurance was found to be 
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worthless, and the partnership was dissolved. Shortly there- 
after, however, two new firms sprang out of the ashes of 
Root & Cady. One assumed the old firm name and con- 
sisted of E. T. Root, C. M. Cady and Wm. Lewis; the other 
was style@ Geo. F. Root & Sons, and consisted of Geo. F. 
Root, his brother, W. A. Root, and his two sons, C. T. and 
F. W. Root. The firm of Root & Cady did not long survive, 
and after its failure a new firm was formed and styled Root 
& Lewis (E. T. Root and Wm. Lewis). This firm, as also 
that of Geo. F. Root & Sons, did not prove altogether suc- 
cessful, and both were shortlived. Upon their remains short- 
ly sprang The Root & Sons Music Co., which in turn finally 
became The John Church Co. Meantime Geo. F. Root applied 
himself to composition, in which work he was tireless up to 
the hour of his death in August of 1895. The firm of E. T. 
Root & Sons was successful and absorbed the close attention 
of the late E. Towner Root up to within five weeks ago, 
his last visit to his office being on September 23. Mr. Root 
was also a musician and possessed a fine tenor voice and 
sang the leading part in many oratorios and operatic concerts 
in Chicago thirty years ago. 

E. Towner Root was born in Sheffield, Mass., August 5, 
1822. He was married in New York City in 1855 to Miss 
Almira Kimball, and, prior to 1859, was in the music-pub- 
lishing business in that city. His widow, three sons, and 
three daughters sur: ive. 


OPINIONS OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ MUSICAL HISTORY CLUB 


** The Young Folks’ Musical History Club,” by G. H. Rowe, was received in 
due time. I find the book very commendable in design and neat in appear- 
ance. With thanks and best wishes, | am, Very truly yours, 

A. |. Go ) H. Chicago 
PRONOUNCING AND DEFINING DICTIONARY OF MUSK 

A new ‘“‘Pronouncing and Defining Dictionary of Music s by Professor 
W.S.B. Mathews and Emil Liebling. Its vocabulary contains nearly ten thou- 
sand terms, all of which have been carefully redefined in accordance with 
most recent usage. There are also given a summary of musical notation, 
which includes every sign likely to be met with by the student of music, a 


classification of musical forms and rules of pronunciation. It is an exceed 


ingly useful manual for the music student.—7he Advance, Chicag 


‘* Pronouncing and Defining Dictionary of Music By W.S. B. Mathews 
and Emil Liebling. The vocabulary of this excellent handy musical diction- 
ary comprises nearly ten thousand terms. The definitions have been carefully 
amended, and pronunciations have been affixed to all terms from foreign lan- 
guages. The summary of musical notation covers all topics usually con 
sidered under this head, with a very full list of all signs likely to be met with 
by the student, in no matter what department he may work. To one not 
familiar with musical reference books, the extensive vocabulary will seem sur- 
prising. The editing of the work is careful and able.—Current Literaturé 


WILSON G. SMITH’S OCTAVE AND CHROMATIC STUDIES 


The ‘‘ Octave Studies ’’ mark a distinct and novel epoch in that line of work, 
and I shall at once utilize them in my class; they are ingenious, practical, and 


musicianly. Emi Liesiinc, Chicago 
The ‘‘ Chromatic Studies "’ are well calculated to develop much increase of 

technic, and a better understanding of key-relationship and harmony than 

ordinary studies. The ingenuity displayed in your invention of useful figures 


for exercises and the system of modulations are alike admirable 
Ww. H. SHerwoop, Chicago 


OUT ON THE FLY 
GS & @ 

The tenor marked that B-flat high, 
His voice’s northern boundary, 
And deemed the choir must fade away, 
Where that huge discord barred the way 
Already bellowing in the song, 
His tones rang like a Chinese gong; 
And for the final whoop halloo, 
Mustered his breath—the thing to do 
But as the fatal bar drew near, 
(His mouth was stretched from ear to ear); 
The organist, with careless touch, 
Struck B instead—it was too much 
For mortal singer’s nerves to bear 
The tenor fainted then and there. 
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THE JHODEL JOUSIG.GOURSE. 


A natural system of instruction, 
specially prepared for the 


Study of Music in Public Schools, 





By John A. Broekhoven.... 
»....and A. J. Gantvoort. 


Based upon the Principles of Vocal Music and in 
keeping with the needs of CHILD-TRAINING through- 
out the different Periods of Child Life. 

Comprising a series of Readers, with a supplemen 
tary Manual, for the Primary, Intermediate, Gram 
mar, and High School Grades. 

Carefully Graded and adapted for the twofold pur 
pose of fostering a love for good music, and the 
ability to read words and music at sight. 

Mailing Prices: Primer, 30 cts.; First Read- 
er, 35 cts.; Second Reader, 35 cts.; Third Read- 
er, 35 cts.; Fourth Reader, 45 cts.; Fifth Read- 
er, 45 cts.; Sixth Reader, 45 cts. 

Send for ‘‘ Reviews and Opinions,’’ a pamphlet con- 
taining letters and criticisms from Public School 
Superintendents, Music-teachers, and others. 


PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY. 
CINCINNATI NEWYORK. CHICAGO. 





THE CINCINNATI 


Conservatory of Music, 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


Day and boarding pupils received. 

Students can enter at any time during 
the school year and summer term. 

For catalogues, address 


MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Conservatory of Music, 
8. E. Cor. 4th & Lawrence, CINCINNATI, O. 





PRACTICAL HARMONY, 


By CARYL FLORIO. 
The most comprehensive work on Elementary Har- 
mony yet published. Price $2.00. 


KEY TO PRACTICAL HARMONY. 


For use of teachers, or, of students without a teach- 
er. Price $2.00. 

To introduce this work, the Harmony and Key 
will be mailed on receipt of $2.75 for the present. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
76 E. Ninth St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


A METHOD 
OF SINGING, 


By HANS SEITZ, 
Professor of the Voice in the College of 
Music, Cincinnati. 














This is a new and common-sense method of learn- 
ing tosing. The directions are very clear, and there 
are numerous fine illustrations of the vocal appa 
ratus. The subject of breathing receives special 
attention. This book proceeds upon the theory that 
the singing voice is developed from the speaking 
voice, singing being nothing more nor less than pro- 
longed (drawn-out) speech. The musical exercises 
are numerous and very complete. Mr. Seitz gives 
much attention to expression in song. Two songsare 
given at the end of the book, one by Schubert and one 
by Schumann, especially marked for this purpose 
Each is preceded by a full page of directions and 
analyses for the purpose of aiding to an intelligent 
and effective performance. Price $1.00. 

PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY, 
CINCINNATI. NEWYORK. CHICAGO, 





GuEsIT 


Possesses every point 


of merit that can be 
found in any first-class 


piano, 


and in many points it has 


no equal. 
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It is especially admired for its 
Remarkable Beauty and Durability. 
PRE-EMINENT IN ARTISTIC TONE QUALITY. 
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THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY. 


CINCINNATI, 


The PALITIER-GURTIS: SERIES 


OF PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS 


Comprises the Following Works: 


1. Miss E. C. Curtis’s ‘Children’s Voices, How 
Harmed and How Helped.”’ Price 50 cents 
Ready. A manual explaining and illustrating a 
method for training children’s voices in classes. 

2. Rote-Songs to accompany Miss Curtis’s book. 
Price 50 cents. 





NEW YORK. 


3. Dr. H. R. Palmer's ‘‘Manual for Teachers of | 


Sight-singing in Schools,’’ containing ful! de- 
scriptions and explanations of everything con 
nected with the science of sight-reading, with de 
tailed expositions of the best manner of presenting 
and teaching each point. Price $1.00. 

4. First Primary Reader. Price 50 cents. 

5. Second Prim: Reader. Price 50 cents. 

6. First Intermediate Reader. Price 75 cents 

7. Second Intermediate Reader. Price 75 cents 

8 Advanced Reader. Price 75 cents. In prepa 
ration. 

A Set of Vocal Modulators to accompany thiis 
series of text-books, as follows: 

Palmer's Scale Model, for primary classes, kinder- 
gartens, etc. Printed from bold type. and large 
enough to be read by a class of 200. Price 75 cents 

Palmer’s Vocal Modulator, No. 1, consisting of a 


central column, showing the principal key, and a | 


column on either side illustrating the related keys. 
Price $1.25. 

Palmer's Vocal Modulator, No.2. This has seve 
columns, showing seven keys, illustrating all dia- 
tonic and intermediate tones, with letters, sharps 
and flats, etc. Price $2.50. 

PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY. 


CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


“BALL 06 EL.” 





This seemingly strange and cabalistic for 
mula simply announces the latest publica- 
tion in the Gospel Hymus series of books 
commonly called the ‘‘ Moody and Sankey 
Books,”’ of an Excelsior (small type) edi- 
tion, containing the hymns and tunes of 
all the books of this famous series of sacred 
songs from No. 1 to No. 6 inclusive. yr 
We continue to publish all the other edi 
Gensantesmeny. <. “ is ss 
Price of the ‘‘ Excelsior 1 to 6,"’ 85 cts. b 

mail —$75 per 100 by express, not prepaid. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. | BIGLOW AND MAIN, 
Cincinnati. New York. Chicago. New York. 
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CHICAGO, 





NEW > 


CHRISTINAS 
music 


SERVICE “THY LIGHT IS COME.’’ Pre- 
s pared by B. A.Stone, with new carols 
and songs by various favorite composers. The service 
for the coming Christmas differs somewhat from 
former services, in that, while the songs in each are 
by one composer, those of ‘‘ Thy Light is Come” are 
by various ones, such as Stone, Root, Danks, and 
Murray, thus giving a more pleasing variety of music. 
Price, 5 Cents per Copy. 


CANTAT THE DUTCH DOLL and THE 
* TALKING TREE; a Christmas 
Merriment, by H. Butterworth and J. R. Murray. 
Price, 30 Cents per Copy. This cantata is 
on an entirely new plan, although it has been fre- 
quently given from manuscript in Boston and else- 
where. The Dutch Doll was a great favorite of the 
great preacher, Phillips Brooks, who insisted upon 
its appearance each holiday season. The cantata is 
divided into three parts, the first part consisting of 
carols, choruses, with echo and humming accom- 
paniments, and other novel musica! effects, and reci- 
tations. This part is complete in itself and may, if 
desired, be given on the Sunday preceding Christmas 
Day, but is intended to accompany Parts 2 and 3 on 
the night of the merriment. ye are sure that the 
cantata will please young and old. It can be very 
easily prepared. 


OCTAVO ANTHEMS. 


Arise! Shine! J. R. Murray... .. . . Price 12 
The Harps of Gold. C. A. Havens. . Price 12c 
Ina Mamger. C. A. Havens....... Price 30c 
The Prince of Peace. Quartet or Chorus. G. 

i Des -0 a cee ae Oe e Price 15¢ 
Break forth tnto joy. H. P. Danks. . Price lic 
Glory to our Savior King. G.F. Root. Pr. 10c 


SHEET MUSIC. 


Bending o’er a cradie lew. Eduardo Marzo. 
Soprano or Tenor; Mezzo Soprano or Baritone; 
Alto or Bass. . . Price 75c 


FOR... 


1896. 








Now let all Christian men rejoice. A. J. 
Boex. Soprano or Tenor; Alto or Bass. Price 75c 
Christmas Cheer. Song and Chorus. J. R. Mur- 
MF os etese os MP ereseves - Price 30c 
esu. Redemptor (What star is this?). E. J. 
Reuter. bbe 6b aces cere me hee Price 50c 
Christmas Bells. Alto or Bass. W. L. Blumen- 
PPT a ee ee eee Price 50c 


FOR SALE BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 
CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 





NOVEMBER, 1896. 


SUPPLEMENT TO THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


O come, let us sing. 


G. C. KNOPFEL. 
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let us come before His presence with thanks - 
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THE JOODEL JAUGIC GOURSE 





A natural system of instruction, 
specially prepared for the 


Study of Music in Public Schools, 


By John A. Broekhoven.... 
and A. J. Gantvoort. 


Based upon the Principles of Vocal Music and in 
keeping with the needs of CHILD-TRAINING through- 
out the different Periods of Child Life. 

Comprising a series of Readers, with a supplemen- 
tary Manual, for the Primary, Intermediate, Gram 
mar, and High Schoo] Grades. 

Carefully Graded and adapted for the twofold pur 
pose of fostering a love for good music, 
ability to read words and music at sight. 


Mailing Prices: Primer, 30 cts.; First Read- 
er, 35 cts.; Second Reader, 35 cts.; Third Read- 
er, 35 cts.; Fourth Reader, 45 cts.; Fifth Read- 
er, 45 cts.; Sixth Reader, 45 cts. 

Send for ‘‘ Reviews and Opinions.,’’ a pamphlet con- 
taining letters and criticisms from Public School 
Superintendents, Music-teachers, and others. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY. 
CINCINNATI. NEWYORK. CHICAGO. 


THE CINCINNATI 


Conservatory of Music, 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 





Day and boarding pupils received. 

Students can enter at any time during 
the school year and summer term. 

For catalogues, address 


MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Conservatory of Music, 
8. E. Cor. 4th & Lawrence, CINCINNATI, O. 


PRACTICAL H ARMONY, 


By CARYL FLORIO. 
The most comprehensive work on Elementary Har- 
mony yet published. Price §2,00. 


KEY TO PRACTICAL HARMONY. 


For use of teachers, or, of students without a teach- 
er. Price $2.00. 

To introduce this work, the Harmony and Key 
will be mailed on receipt of $2.75 for the present. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
16 E. Ninth St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


A METHOD 
OF SINGING, 


By HANS SEITZ, 


Professor of the Voice in the College of 
Music, Cincinnati. 











This is a new and common-sense method of learn- 
ing tosing. The directions are very clear, and there 
are numerous fine illustrations of the vocal appa 
ratus. The subject of breathing receives special 
attention. This book proceeds upon the theory that 
the singing voice is developed from the speaking 
voice, singing being nothing more nor less than pro- 
longed (drawn-out) speech. The musical exercises 
are numerous and very complete. Mr. Seitz gives 
much attention to expression in song. Two songsare 
given at the end of the book, one by Schubert and one 
by Schumann, especially marked for this purpose 
Each is preceded by a full page of directions and 
analyses for the purpose of aiding to an intelligent 
and effective performance. Price 81.00. 

PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY, 
CINCINNATI NEWYORK. CHICAGO, 
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The PALMER-GURTIS SERIES 


OF PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS 


Comprises the Following Works: 


1. Miss E. C. Curtis’s ‘‘ Children’s Voices, How 
Harmed and How Helped Price 50 cents. 
Ready. A manual explaining and illustrating a 
method for training children’s voices in classes. 

2. Rote-Songs to accompany Miss Curtis's book. 
P ~ 50 So Pam 


3. Dr. H. R. Palmer's ‘‘ Manual for Teachers of 
sight-singin, in Schools,’ tp | full de- 
scriptions and ex lanations of everything con 


nected with the science of sight-reading, with de 

tailed expositions of the best manner of presenting 

and teaching each point. Price $1.00. 

eader. Price 50 cents. 

Reader. Price 50 cents. 

te Reader. Price 75 cents 

Price 75 cents 

8 Advanced Reader. Price 75 cents. In prepa 
ration. 

A Set of Vocal Modulators to accompany this 
series of text-books, as follows: 

Palmer's Scale Model, for primary classes, kinder- 
gartens, etc. Printed from bold type, and large 
enough to be read by a class of 200. Price 75 cents 

Palmer's Vocal Modulator, No. 1, consisting of a 
central column, showing the principal key, and a 
column on either side illustrating the related keys. 
Price $1.25. 

Palmer's Vocal Modulator, No.2. This has seve: 

columns, showing seven keys, illustrating all dia 

tonic and intermediate tones, with letters, sharps 
and flats, ete. Price $2.50. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY. 
CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


“GFL 10 6 BY.” 





This seemingly strange and cabalistic for 
mula simply announces the latest publica- 
tion in the Gospel Hymus series of books, 
commonly called the ‘‘ Moody and Sankey 
Books,” of an Excelsior (small type) edi- 
tion, containing the hymns and tunes of 
all the books of this famous series of sac red 
songs from No. 1 to No. 6 inclusive. os 

We continue to — all the other edi- 
tionsasformerly. .° 


Price of the ‘‘ Excelsior 1 ‘to 6, Pe 85 cts. by 
mail—$75 per 100 by express, not prepail 
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It is especially admired for its 
Remarkable Beauty and Durability. 
PRE-EMINENT IN ARTISTIC TONE QUALITY. 
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NEW U» 


‘CHRISTMAS 
MUSIC 


SERVICE. pared by B. A.Stone, with new carols 


and songs by various favorite composers. The service 
for the coming Christmas differs somewhat from 
former services, in that, while the songs in each are 
by one composer, those of ‘‘ Thy Light is Come”’ are 
by various ones, such as Stone, Root, Danks, and 
Murray, thus giving a more pleasing variety of music. 


Price, 5 Cents per Copy. 

CANTATA, THE DUTCH DOLL and THE 

TALKING TREE; a Christmas 
Merriment, by H. Butterworth and J. R. Murray. 
Price, 30 Cents per Copy. This cantata is 
on an entirely new plan, although it has been fre- 
quently given from manuscript in Boston and else- 
where. The Dutch Doll was a great favorite of the 
great preacher, Phillips Brooks, who insisted upon 
its appearance each holiday season. The cantata is 
divided into three parts, the first part consisting of 
carols, choruses, with echo and humming accom- 
papiments, and other novel musical effects, and reci 
tations. This part is complete in itself and may, if 
desired, be given on the Sunday preceding C hristmas 
Day, but is intended to accompany Parts 2 and 3 on 
the night of the merriment. We are sure that the 
cantata will please young and old. It can be very 
easily prepared. 


OCTAVO ANTHEMS. 


Arise! Shime! J. R. Murray....... Price 12c 
The Harps of Gold. C. A. Havens. . Price 12c 
Ina Mamger. C. A. Havens....... Price 30c 
The Prince of Peace. amie or Chorus. G. 

PD ed ae uk ee. 0 . Price 15e 
Break forth tnto joy. H. P. Danks. . Price 15¢ 
Glory to our Savior King. G.F. Root. Pr. 10c 


SHEET MUSIC. 


Bending o’er a cradle low. Eduardo Marzo. 
Soprano or Tenor; Mezzo Soprano or Baritone; 
Alto or Bass. . Price 75c 


Now let all Christian men rejoice. A. J. 
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Boex. Soprano or Tenor; Alto or Bass. Price 75c 
Christmas Cheer. Song and Chorus. J. R. Mur- 
WE s+ = bie 6 we 60 we 8 gle eee Price 30c 
Jesu seeped (What star is this?). E. J. 
Reuter a rrr 5 Price 50c 
. hristmas Bells. Alto or Bass. W. L. Blumen- 
GURNEE. & dine 4246 hoe ele e ele ee Price 50c 
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O come, let us sing. 


G. C. KNOPFEL. 
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Bless the Lord,O my Soul. 
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